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Akbar at forty was a less copious bibber than he was in his
younger days. Sometimes he would go without a drop of wine for
weeks, then the family lusts would take control; it was on such
days that Akbar would "stretch evenings into mornings" and go
on his daily inspection rounds without having a wink of sleep. A
Persian brew Ab-i-Hayat was his favourite. When he wanted to
drink, says Nizam-ud-Din, "this elixir of life sold cheap in the
tents of the royal enclosure." Akbar drank hard; he could
consume cups after cups of this concoction without showing any
effect either on his face, or in his behaviour.
Twice a week Akbar visited the Princes in their tents and made
searching inquiries about their performances and aptitudes. The
tall and lean Murad was the brighter of the two, and showed
promise of developing into a fearless soldier. Salim, like Akbar
himself, was prone to suffer from fits of depression; he was often,
found grappling inwardly with the imponderables of love, life and
death. Said Khan, one of his tutors, confided to Akbar about the
Wali-Ahad's "lapses into abstraction," and ventured to suggest
that a hunt might be arranged to wean him away from "the afflic-
tions of the soul." Akbar's reaction, according to Abul Fazl, was
violent:
I respect you for your learning, but the cure you prescribe for
Sheikhu Baba is worse than the disease. Let him wrestle freely
with himself. He will be wiser for the experience. To suppress
one's soul with the excitement of extinguishing innocent lives is
a sin; it is a breach of the laws of humanity. I go hunting, not to*
escape but to realize myself. Worry not overmuch over Sheikhu's
wanderings within; these are signs of an active, healthy mind.
Did not Sheikh Sa'adi say that not to reflect is to court living
death? Leave him alone. He has the making of a fine young
man.
Paternal partiality blinded Akbar to his son's failings. He lived ta
rue his Sheikhu's over-concern with his own self.
Akbar's intelligence service was quick and dependable. Scouts
from the front brought news of initial setbacks suffered by the
advance armies of Muhammad Hakim. Later, the Mirza himself
advanced to Punjab at the head of twenty-five thousand cavalry,
hoping that the Muslim population would rise to a man to support